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<#    EDITORIALS    ^ 


The  Purim  entertainment  at  the  National  Farm  School  cer- 
tainly proved  to  be  an  enjoyable  affair.  Many  thanks  are  due 
Mrs.  Albert  J.  Bamberger,  Mrs.  Adolph  Eicholz  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Snellenburg,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  delightful  program  they 
succeeded  in  arranging  for  the  Farm  School  boys.  The  student 
body  also  extends  its  many  thanks  to  those  persons  who  were  kind 
enough  to  come  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Farm  School  in  order 
to  help  entertain  them  by  participating  in  the  program. 

The  programme  was  opened  by  some  excellent  piano  selections 
by  Mr.  Schamberg.  Miss  Grace  Marks  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Liveright 
then  treated  us  to  a  very  interesting  dialogue,  entitled  "A  Pair  of 
Lunatics."  Miss  Edith  Lieberman's  fancy  dance  proved  to  be  a 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  program.  Mrs.  Marx  Leopold's 
singing  was  certainly  a  treat.  The  Misses  Birdie  and  Addie  Liver- 
ight rendered  a  delightful  sketch,  entitled  "The  Twins."  From 
the  moment  "The  Twins"  appeared  before  the  audience  until 
they  concluded  their  humorous  sketch,  a  constant  ripple  of  laughter, 
which  at  times  increased  to  a  roar,  was  to  be  heard.  This  is  self- 
evident  proof  of  how  much  the  sketch  was  enjoyed.  Mr.  Oscar 
Loeb  proved  to  be  very  clever  and  entertaining  in  his  imitations. 

Many  thanks  are  also  due  Mrs.  Starr  for  all  she  did  to  make  the 
entertainment  a  success. 
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Last  year  the  Farm  School  found  itself  without  a  baseball 
team,  due  to  the  lack  of  material  to  choose  from ;  this  year  we  have 
the  material,  and  we  will  also  have  the  team.  If,  however,  some 
of  the  students  who  do  not  take  an  interest  in  baseball  do  not 
stop  their  ' '  nagging  and  chewing ' '  about  the  little  extra  work  they 
are  compelled  to  do,  in  order  to  have  the  ball-players  excused  from 
some  of  the  work  to  enable  them  to  practice,  we  will  again  find  our- 
selves without  a  baseball  team.  A  fellow  who  growls  and  complains 
because  he  has  to  do  five  or  ten  minutes'  more  work  to  help  do  the 
work  of  some  baseball  player  deserves  a  good  "thumping." 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  securing  the  services  of  both  Professor  Halligan  and  Professor 
Merrill  as  coaches  of  our  baseball  team.  They  are  both  efficient 
baseball  players,  understanding  the  game  thoroughly,  and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  bit  of  doubt  but  that  they  will  develop  a 
good  team,  even  though  they  are  handicapped  by  having  the  team 
composed  of  somewhat  green  material. 


Mother — Bobby,  I  can't  see  why  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class. 

Bobby — Why,  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 


"I  am  not  much  of  a  mathematician,"  said  the  cigarette,  "but 
I  can  add  to  a  man's  nervous  troubles;  I  can  subtract  from  his 
physical  energies ;  I  can  multiply  his  aches,  and  divide  his  mental 
powers.  I  take  interest  from  his  work  and  discount  his  work  from 
success." 


"No  wonder  my  darling  is  cross-eyed," 
Said  lovesick  Pat  to  his  mother, 

"  For  both  of  her  eyes  are  so  pretty 
Each  wants  to  look  at  the  other." 


A  clergyman  told  in  his  text 

How  Samson  was  barbered  and  vexed. 

He  told  it  so  true 

That  a  man  in  the.  pew 
Got  rattled  and  shouted  out  "  Next!  " 
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The  Crime  of  1876 

The  year  1876  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  critical  in  the 
history  of  the  American  people.  The  whole  country  was  agitated 
by  the  issues  involved  in  the  famous  and  infamous  Hayes-Tilden 
controversy.  So  great  were  the  excitement  and  bitterness  engen- 
dered by  this  scandalous  outrage  that  another  civil  war  threatened 
the  country — a  war,  not  between  North  and  South,  but  between 
Republican  and  Democrat,  between  brother  and  brother.  The 
circumstances  which  made  such  a  state  of  affairs  possible  were  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  policy  of  reconstruction,  as  it  was  planned 
and  executed  by  the  men  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  after 
the  death  of  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  attitude  towards  the  subdued  Southern  States  was 
one  of  amnesty  and  reconciliation.  Perhaps,  if  his  life  had  been 
spared,  he  would  have  been  great  enough  to  carry  this  policy  into 
effect,  despite  the  overwhelming  opposition  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Union  who  were  arrayed  against  it.  But  Johnson  was  too  little 
a  man  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  gigantic  task.  By  his 
vehemence  and  passion  he  alienated  all  support,  even  that  of  his 
friends  and  the  friends  of  his  plan  of  reconstruction — which  was 
practically  that  of  Lincoln — and  left  the  leaders  of  Congress  to 
carry  out  their  own  policy.  The  gist  of  this  policy  is  contained 
in  the  words  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  Representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  was  at  that  time  leader  of  the  House.  He  said  that 
in  his  judgment  the  Southern  States  "ought  never  to  be  recognized 
as  capable  of  acting  in  the  Union,  or  of  being  recognized  as  valid 
States,  until  the  Constitution  should  have  been  so  amended  as  to 
make  it  what  its  makers  intended,  so  as  to  secure  perpetual  ascendancy 
to  the  party  of  the  Union."  The  "party  of  the  Union,"  of  course, 
was  the  Republican  party. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  a  Reconstruction  Act  was 
passed,  which  provided  that  the  Southern  States  be  divided  into 
military  districts,  under  the  command  of  military  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  These  officers  were  to  control  and  direct 
the  process  of  reconstruction.  Those  who  had  taken  any  part 
in  the  Government  of  the  Confederacy,  or  had  borne  arms  against 
the  Union,  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office,  while 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  thrust  upon  the  liberated  negroes. 
The  military  governors  were  instructed  to  issue  orders  for  consti- 
tutional conventions  to  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  new 
constitutions  for  the  several  States,  and  to  take  care  that  only  those 
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eligible  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  should  vote  for  delegates 
to  these  conventions.  The  constitutions  thus  drawn  up  were  to 
be  submitted  to  the  same  voters  for  ratification,  and  finally  sent 
to  Congress  for  approval.  If  this  was  granted,  the  State  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  soon  as  it  had  adopted  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  what  have  we  here?  Practically  all  the  white  men — 
all  the  brains  and  wealth  and  energy — of  the  South  deprived  of 
the  suffrage,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  extended  to  millions  of 
ignorant,  incompetent  blacks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
well-meaning  people  of  the  North,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  thought  that  this  was  the  only  practicable 
way  of  protecting  the  negroes  in  their  newly  acquired  liberty, 
but  the  object  of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Act  was  to  kill  the  Democratic  party.  As  every  black  vote 
was  a  Republican  vote,  we  can  understand  why,  as  Sumner  put  it, 
''the  cause  of  human  rights  and  of  the  Union  needed  the  ballots 
as  well  as  the  muskets  of  the  colored  men."  In  order  to  gain  the 
ascendancy  of  their  party,  the  leaders  of  Congress  threw  the  white 
men  of  the  South  under  the  yoke  of  their  former  slaves.  These 
ex-slaves  were  suddenly  endowed  with  the  power  to  govern  and 
command.  It  was  upon  them  that  the  choice  of  delegates  to  con- 
stitutional conventions  devolved;  it  was  they  who  were  to  ratify 
the  constitutions  by  which  their  States  were  to  be  ruled,  while  their 
former  masters,  the  men  who  were  to  be  most  affected  by  the 
result,  were  to  have  no  voice  or  vote  in  the  matter.  O  temporal 
O  mores! 

Words  are  inadequate  to  paint  the  tragic  results  of  this  policy — 
the  havoc  and  devastation,  the  crime  and  the  bloodshed,  that  it 
led  to  throughout  the  South.  But  it  is  outside  of  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  dwell  on  these.  It  is  our  purpose  merely  to  point  out  the 
culmination  of  the  effects  of  the  Reconstruction  Act  in  the  disputed 
election  case  which  we  have  termed  "The  Crime  of  1876." 

The  revised  constitutions  of  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
revised  by  the  colored  vote,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Reconstruction  Act,  provided  for  the  determination  of  the  results 
of  all  elections  by  a  Returning  Board,  so  constituted  as  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  party  in  power.  The  board  had  the  power  to 
reject,  without  any  process  of  law,  the  votes  of  all  districts  in  which 
fraud  was  charged,  and  used  this  power  to  secure  Republican 
majorities. 

In  the  election  of  1876,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Governor  of 
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Ohio,  being  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  heading  the  Democratic  ticket, 
the  latter  would  have  been  elected  by  a  decided  majority  had  not 
the  votes  of  Louisiana,  Florida  and  South  Carolina  been  disputed. 
Tilden  carried  not  only  the  doubtful  States  of  the  North,  but  the 
ten  Southern  States  whose  votes  were  not  disputed.  In  all,  he  had 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  undisputed  electoral  votes,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  were  necessary  for  a  choice.  The  addi- 
tional vote  which  should  place  him  in  the  chair  might  come  from 
Oregon,  where  the  eligibility  of  a  Republican  elector  was  in  ques- 
tion and  the  next  on  the  list  was  a  Democrat.  There  were  nineteen 
disputed  votes  in  the  South,  and  Hayes  needed  all  of  these,  as  well 
as  the  doubtful  one  from  Oregon,  to  be  elected. 

It  was  the  reconstruction  policy  and  its  consequences  that 
were  responsible  for  the  circumstances  which  threw  disrepute 
upon  the  votes  of  three  Southern  States. 

In  Louisiana  the  Democrats  had  a  clear  majority,  but  the 
Returning  Board  of  the  State  rejected  the  votes  of  several  Demo- 
cratic districts,  on  the  charge  of  fraud,  and  certified  to  the  election 
of  the  Republican  electors.  The  Democrats,  however,  refused 
to  yield,  set  up  an  administration  of  their  own,  and  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor,  who  immediately  issued  certificates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic electors. 

In  Florida  practically  the  same  conditions  prevailed.  The 
board  gave  the  State  to  the  Republicans,  but  the  Democratic 
attorney-general  issued  certificates  over  his  own  signature  to  the 
Democratic  electors. 

In  South  Carolina  the  polls  were  guarded  by  Federal  soldiers, 
Republican  votes  secured  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  a  Repub- 
lican Governor  placed  in  the  chair  by  Federal  authority.  Despite 
this  interference,  the  Democrats  claimed  that  they  had  carried  the 
State  and  had  elected  their  candidate  to  the  governorship,  and 
proceeded  to  inaugurate  General  Wade  Hampton,  who  immedi- 
ately issued  certificates  to  the  Democratic  electors. 

The  decision  as  to  which  of  these  conflicting  returns  should  be 
accepted  lay  with  Congress,  when  it  came  to  counting  the  electoral 
votes.  But  as  the  House  was  Democratic  and  the  Senate  Republi- 
can, a  peaceful  and  equitable  solution  could  hardly  be  looked  for 
from  this  source.  The  whole  country  was  at  fever  heat.  Men 
talked  of  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  For  a  time  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  another  civil  war.  But  finally  a  compro- 
mise was  agreed  upon,  in  the  form  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
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Bill.  This  bill  provided  that  the  questions  in  dispute  should  be 
settled  by  an  electoral  commission,  to  be  composed  of  five  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  three  Democrats  and  two  Repub- 
licans; five  United  States  Senators,  three  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats;  four  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
two  Republicans  and  two  Democrats;  and  an  additional  justice 
from  the  same  bench,  to  be  selected  by  the  four  judges  named  in 
the  bill.  In  other  words,  the  commission  was  to  be  composed  of 
seven  Republicans,  seven  Democrats,  and  a  member-at-large  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  fifteenth  member  of  the  commission, 
chosen  as  directed,  was  Justice  Bradley,  a  Republican. 

At  the  very  outset  the  commission  divided  on  party  lines, 
and  it  immediately  became  evident  that  no  impartial  settlement 
could  be  hoped  for.  Justice  Bradley,  in  every  instance,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  claims,  as  did  also  every  other  Republican 
member  of  the  commission,  while  arrayed  against  them  were  the 
Democratic  members.  Of  every  vote  taken  the  result  was  the 
same — eight  to  seven  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  Thus  "the 
party  of  the  Union"  won  every  point  in  dispute.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  justify  the  action  of  the  Returning  Boards  of  the 
disputed  States.  The  eminent  counsel  who  represented  the  Re- 
publican candidates  claimed  that  since  the  votes  bore  no  evidence 
of  fraud  on  their  face,  the  commission  had  no  right  to  go  beneath 
the  surface  in  search  for  it,  and  this  view  was  adopted  by  the 
commission.  However,  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  going 
beneath  the  surface  in  the  case  of  the  doubtful  vote  from  Oregon, 
which  would  have  given  the  election  to  Tilden. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  close  this  paper  without  adding  that  the 
Democrats  were  by  no  means  free  from  taint.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  in  many  instances,  their  majorities  had  been  obtained  by 
illegal  means.  They  were  determined  to  free  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  party  which  had  ruined  them,  and  did  not  stop 
short  of  anything  which  would  help  them  gain  this  end.  By  every 
means  which  the  imagination  could  conceive,  they  managed  to 
keep  the  negroes  from  the  polls.  Intimidation  was  employed, 
force  was  applied,  subtle  management  and  trickery  were  put  into 
play— in  short,  the  methods  employed  could  only  be  justified 
by  the  extraordinary  provocation. 

However,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  Nineteenth  President 
of  the  United  States  was  never  fairly  elected  to  that  office. 

D.  S.,  '05. 
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<£    Notes  by  the  Way     ** 


Seen  and  Heard  by  an  Alumnus. 


The  perennial  idiot  met  me  on  the  street.  I  could  easily  see 
there  was  something  on  his — well,  I  was  about  to  say  mind,  but 
then,  you  and  I  have  minds.  At  any  rate  I  demanded,  "  Out  with 
it." 

His  small  eyes  blinked  rapidly.  Finally  he  broke  in,  "I 
have  solved  the  entire  problem." 

' '  Is  that  so  ?     What  is  it  about  ? ' ' 

"  Why,  what  everybody  is  talking  about — the  divorce  question. 
I  have  thought  out  a  scheme  whereby  divorces  will  be  prevented, 
and  thus  the  question  would  solve  itself.  The  evils  of  divorce 
are ' ' 

"Oh,  tell  us  about  your  scheme,"  I  interrupted,  for  I  was  im- 
patient to  be  gone.  "Never  mind  about  the  evils  of  divorce;  the 
press  and  pulpit  are  taking  care  of  that  end  of  it." 

"Well,  I  would  have  a  law  passed.  I  would  enact  a  law  pro- 
viding that  no  divorced  male  be  permitted  to  marry  a  woman  under 
forty  years  of  age,  and  no  divorced  female  be  permitted  to  remarry 
until  she  has  reached  her  fortieth  birthday  anniversary.  There, 
what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

Inasmuch  as  I  so  forgot  myself  as  to  fail  to  make  response,  I 
did  not  get  rid  of  him  until  he  explained  that  such  a  law  would 
simply  be  taking  advantage  of  the  average  woman's  natural  shyness 
about  her  age,  for  no  woman,  that  is,  unmarried  one,  ever  reaches 
the  age  of  forty.     It  would  work  beautifully,  he  thought. 


"  Watch  me  have  some  fun  with  the  copper,"  said  the  Cheerful 
Idiot,  as  he  espied  the  portly  bluecoated  figure,  representing  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  making  his  dignified  way  up  the  street.  Suit- 
ing action  to  the  word,  he  saluted  and  asked,  "  Can  you  direct  me  to 
the  police  station  ? ' ' 

"Guess  I  can.  Walk  two  blocks  north,  then  turn  to  your 
right  and  walk  three  blocks.     You  won't  miss  it." 

"Thank  you,  very  much,"  replied  the  Idiot.  WTith  that  he 
walks  off  in  a  direction  entirely  opposite  to  the  one  pointed  out  by 
the  obliging  bluecoat. 

"Hey,  there,  you  are  going  in  the  wrong  direction  to  reach 
the  police  station." 
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"  I  know  it.     You  don't  suppose  I  want  to  go  there,  do  you ?  "  , 

He  did  not  wait  to  see  the  effects  of  his  joke  upon  the  police- 
man, for  he  disappeared  around  the  corner,  where  he  was  later 
joined  by  his  companion. 


The  trite  saying,  "Love  is  blind,"  is  hardly  correct.     Love  is 
asleep,  for  there  is  generally  an  awakening,  and  then 


At  one  time  the  boys  at  the  National  Farm  School  were  pos- 
sessed with  a  mania  for  collecting  agricultural  bulletins.  True, 
this  was  commendable  enough,  and  were  it  coupled  with  a  desire 
to  read  and  study  them,  it  would  be  doubly  commendable.  Un- 
fortunately this  was  not  so.  There  were  those  who  had  their  "cof- 
fins" stacked  with  bulletins  on  every  conceivable  phase  of  agricul- 
ture, from  nearly  every  experiment  station  in  the  country.  The 
bulk  of  them  came  from  the  generous  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington. 

Now,  these  collections  represented  months  of  patient  effort  and 
no  little  expense  in  postage  and  time.  One  day  a  student,  with 
the  nerve  of  a  brass  monkey,  became  smitten  with  the  craze,  so 
he  addressed  a  postal  to  the  department  at  Washington,  with  the 
modest  request  that  it  kindly  send  him  "all  the  bulletins  at  its 
disposal,"  as  he  was  much  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  In  a  few  days  the  receipt  of  a  bulletin  treating  in  full 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Hog"  completely  cured  him  of  the  mania, 
and  the  lesson,  let  us  hope,  will  never  be  lost  upon  him. 


Just  Girls 

A  giggle  (it  would  be  a  "ripple  of  laughter"  if  she  were  the 
heroine)  and  a  swish-swish  of  dresses  indicated  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  fair,  I  should  say  fairer,  sex,  for  we  all  are  more  or  less  fair. 
Yes,  six  of  them,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions — tall  girls,  short  ones, 
light  and  dark — and  all  store  clerks. 

The  scene  was  the  gallery  of  the  Opera  House,  a  high- 
priced  theatre,  where  to  get  a  good  seat,  in  the  gallery  at  least, 
one  must  come  early,  wait  for  the  doors  to  open  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  then  wait  for  the  curtain  to  go  up  at  eight.  The  girls  had  not 
been  home  for  their  suppers,  but  the  box  or  bundle,  with  which  each 
was  armed,  eloquently  testified  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  going 
to  be  deprived  of  their  evening  meal.     This  much  for  explanation. 
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"  Oh,  girls,  ain't  we  got  a  beautiful  seat?  I  can  see  just  lovely." 
This  from  one  called  Maud,  which  I  learned  afterwards,  a  tall  blonde, 
with  roving  eyes. 

"Swell,  but  I'm  so  hungry.  Ain't  you?"  Proceeds  to  open  her 
box. 

"  Why  don't  you  eat?  Didn't  you  fetch  any  lunch? "  said  Maud, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  dislike  in  her  voice. 

"Oh,  girls,  I  lost  my  handkerchief.     Got  an  extra  one,  Jane?" 

"Yes,  but  it's  just  soaked  in  vinegar.  My,  the  pickles  are 
good.  Too  bad  the  bottle  broke  and  spilt  the  vinegar  all  over  my 
handkerchief.  Just  ironed  it,  too.  Have  a  pickle,  Maud?  Do 
take  one;  just  taste  it." 

"I'll  take  one  all  right,  but  you  must  take  some  of  this  bread 
and  butter.     It's  just  lovely.     Ain't  it,  Irene?" 

"I  don't  know."     This  from  Irene. 

"You  don't  know!  Didn't  I  give  you  any?  What's  the 
matter  with  your  taster?" 

"Sh,  you  don't  have  to  let  the  girls  know  you  gave  me  some 
bread  and  butter.  They  might  think  we  have  none  at  home." 
This  from  Irene  in  a  whisper,  but  as  she  was  situated  nearest  me 
I  was  able  to  hear  it. 

Eggs  were  next  produced  by  a  mite  of  a  girl,  but  after  a  diligent 
search  she  sang  out,  "Who's  got  any  salt  and  pepper?" 

"I  have,  dearie;  take  my  knife,  too.  Yes,  here,  take  it,  and 
do  take  an  orange.  I  wonder  who  will  eat  all  these  oranges  and 
apples?"  This  was  said  with  such  serious  concern  that  I  was 
sorely  tempted  to  lead  a  relief  party  immediately. 

"Oh,  Lizzie,  won't  you  have  some  potatoes,  Saratoga  chips? 
They  go  fine  with  pickles,  Liz." 

"No,  thank  you,  I  don't  think  I  care  for  any;  I  only  like 
French  fries."  (She  did  not  explain,  however,  whether  she  ate 
French  fries,  but  we  know  now  she  only  liked  them.) 

"Oh,  girls,"  chimed  in  a  plump  girl  with  a  reverend  turn,  I 
should  say  upward  turn,  to  her  nose,  "I  came  near  forgetting 
these.  Look!"  She  held  forth  a  number  of  cheese  sandwiches, 
the  variety  of  which  I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  imagine,  for  I  picked 
up  myself  and  fled  to  the  furthermost  corner  of  the  house. 


That's  no  Joke 


Albert — Why  do  they  call  money  "dough"? 
Carl — Because  dough  is  always  "kneaded"! 
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Artificial  Incubation 

Artificial  incubation  has  been  known  for  ages.  Scientists  hav 
traced  it  back  to  contrivances  used  by  the  Egyptians,  who  hatched 
their  eggs  on  the  same  principles  upon  which  our  present  incu- 
bators are  constructed.  The  first  incubator  built  similar  to  the 
ones  now  in  use  was  constructed  and  operated  in  the  year  1870, 
by  a  firm  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  process  of  incubation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  embryonic  development  of  the  chick.  On  putting 
the  egg  into  the  incubator  the  germ  in  it  immediately  begins  to 
increase  in  size  on  being  subject  to  a  temperature  of  1020  F. 
The  head  of  the  chick  develops  in  the  course  of  the  first  day. 
Two  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  rudimentary  head,  the  tail 
makes  its  appearance,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  hours  the 
heart  becomes  visible  in  a  somewhat  tubular  form,  beginning  to 
pulsate  about  the  fortieth  hour  of  incubation,  thus  making  the 
blood  circulate. 

The  vascular  area  is  then  brought  near  the  shell;  it  serves  as 
the  respiratory  organ  and  also  provides  nourishment  for  the  embryo, 
which  it  absorbs  from  the  yolk.  As  the  embryo  enlarges,  the 
white  of  the  egg  diminishes  in  size. 

It  is  not  until  the  tenth  day  that  the  sacks  containing  the 
feathers  are  distributed  over  the  body. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  the  position  of  the  chick  changes,  tak- 
ing a  lengthwise  position  in  the  egg,  the  head  being  near  the  broad- 
ened end.  From  that  day  until  the  twentieth  the  remainder  of 
the  organs  are  being  developed. 

The  chick  on  the  twentieth  day  thrusts  its  beak  through  the 
fine  membrane  which  envelops  it,  and  breathes  the  outer  air.  When 
breaking  the  shell  at  the  broad  end  of  the  egg  it  leaves  its  home. 

The  principle  of  artificial  incubation  was  originally  taken  from 
the  hen.  It  was  learned  by  careful  observation  that  the  tempera- 
tures required  during  the  various  stages  of  development  of  the 
chick  was  1020  F.  In  order  to  obtain  this  temperature  the  modern 
incubator  is  automatically  regulated. 

To  obtain  this  temperature  every  incubator  is  equipped  with 
a  heat  regulator  and  a  thermostat,  the  thermostat  being  connected 
with  the  heat  regulator.  Many  styles  of  thermostats  are  now  used, 
but  the  one  giving  the  best  satisfaction  is  the  bar  thermostat. 
It  is  composed  of  a  thin  bar  of  aluminium  and  a  similar  bar  of  steel 
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riveted  together  at  the  ends  in  a  bow  shape.  WTien  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  incubator  becomes  low,  the  aluminium  contracts  and, 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  heat  regulator,  it  drops  a  small  metal 
disk  which  is  suspended  over  the  heat  escape,  thus  closing  the 
heater  until  the  proper  temperature  is  again  obtained.  If  the 
temperature  is  too  high,  the  regulator  works  vice  versa. 

The  lamps  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  heater  supply  the 
necessary  amount  of  heat,  the  heat  being  diffused  through  a  porous 
diaphragm  into  the  hatching  chamber.  By  an  automatic  arrange- 
ment the  heater  also  supplies  the  necessary  moisture  for  the  proper 
incubation  of  the  eggs. 

There  are  two  trays  in  an  ordinary-sized  incubator,  each  having 
a  capacity  ranging  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  eggs.  A  thermometer 
is  suspended  on  the  inside  from  the  top  of  the  incubator  in  order 
to  enable  a  person  to  watch  the  temperature.  After  running  the 
incubator  for  some  two  or  three  days  in  order  to  get  a  uniform 
temperature,  the  eggs  are  put  into  the  trays  and  set  into  the  machine. 
At  the  outset  the  temperature  should  not  register  above  1030  F. 
After  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  the  eggs  should  be  turned  twice 
daily  until  the  nineteenth  day.  This  turning  of  the  eggs  not  only 
prevents  the  germs  from  sticking  to  the  shell,  but  also  brings  the 
germ  in  contact  with  fresh  albumen,  from  which  the  chick  procures 
oxygen  during  its  development. 

As  the  trays  are  concave  the  eggs  are  turned  by  simply  remov- 
ing the  two  centre  rows,  thus  causing  the  eggs  to  roll  towards 
the  centre  and  meanwhile  turn.  The  trays  are  always  changed 
about  when  putting  them  back  into  the  machine  after  turning, 
this  being  done  in  order  to  equalize  the.  temperature. 

After  the  eggs  are  in  the  machine  five  days,  they  should  be 
tested  and  the  unfertile  ones  removed.  A  simple  contrivance  for 
that  purpose  is  a  wooden  box  in  which  a  hole  has  been  cut  about 
the  size  of  an  egg;  then  placing  a  lamp  inside  of  this  box  opposite 
the  hole,  our  tester  is  complete. 

To  make  the  test  the  thicker  part  of  the  egg  is  held  directly 
in  the  rays  of  light  coming  through  the  hole  in  the  box,  thus  causing 
all  the  light  to  pass  through  the  egg.  If  the  egg  is  fertile,  a  dark 
spot  with  some  blood-vessels  is  to  be  seen  in  it;  if  unfertile,  the  egg 
will  be  clear  and  white. 

The  second  test  is  made  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  incubation; 
the  fertile  eggs  will  then  be  found  to  be  cloudy,  while  dead  ones 
will  be  more  or  less  clear.  All  dead  ones  should  be  rejected  and 
no  longer  used. 
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As  soon  as  the  chicks  begin  to  pip  through  the  shell,  it  is  best 
to  open  the  ventilators  of  the  incubator.  It  is  of  utmost  importance 
not  to  disturb  the  eggs,  or  any  part  of  the  incubator,  during  the 
last  two  days  of  the  incubating  period.  As  the  hatch  progresses 
the  thermometer  may  register  1050  F. 

The  chicks  should  all  be  hatched  by  the  end  of  the  twenty-first 
day,  if  the  temperature  did  not  vary  much  during  the  period  of  incu- 
bation. After  hatching,  the  chicks  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
nursery,  which  is  a  compartment  under  the  trays,  until  the  end  of 
the  twenty-second  day. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  the  chicks  are  ready  for  the  brooder. 

Henry  Ratner,  '06. 


Poultry  Keeping 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent  among  both  the  city  and 
country  people  that  the  keeping  of  poultry  is  rather  an  easy  task, 
consequently  many  persons  go  into  the  business  expecting  to  attain 
success  without  having  even  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  business. 
The  result  is  that  they  start  the  business  rashly,  lose  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  and  then  abandon  it,  giving  as  an  explanation  of  their 
failure  that  poultry  keeping  is  not  a  paying  business.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  for  on  investigation  we  would  find  that  the 
trouble  was  not  with  the  business,  but,  instead,  with  the  person 
who  undertook  it  and  failed.  Poultry  keeping  is  as  much  a  paying 
business  as  any  other  business,  provided  the  person  undertaking  it 
understands  the  practical  and  scientific  principles  of  poultry  raising. 
It  is  not  advisable  for  any  person  to  start  into  the  business  of  poultry- 
raising  by  investing  a  large  amount  of  capital.  The  best  way  is 
to  start  with  a  small  amount,  and  gradually  work  up. 

The  market  in  poultrying,  as  in  everything  else,  is  one  of  the 
first  things  to  be  considered,  and  then  comes  the  location  of  the 
houses.  This  should  be  in  a  place  well  drained,  having  a  southern 
exposure.  The  houses  should  be  made  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date all  the  chickens  the  poultryman  intends  to  keep,  allowing 
about  four  or  five  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  a  hen.  The  walls 
of  the  houses  should  be  made  double,  in  order  to  keep  the  fowls 
warm  during  the  cold  winter  months.  This  warmth  of  the  houses 
is  especially  important  for  the  poultryman  who  is  engaged  in  the 
poultry  business  for  egg  production  rather  than  the  production  of 
flesh.  The  kind  of  stock  to  be  used  requires  careful  consideration. 
If  going  in  for  egg  production,  good  laying  breeds  should  be  selected. 
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In  selecting  either  egg  or  flesh  breeds,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  keep 
only  pure-bred  stock,  as  it  very  seldom  pays  to  keep  cross-bred  fowls. 

The  poultryman  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  fowl  that  is  going  to  make  him  successful,  nor  are  the 
houses  going  to  accomplish  this.  It  is  the  man  himself,  and  upon 
him  depends  success  or  failure.  A  successful  poultryman  must 
love  his  fowls  and  have  the  patience  to  constantly  keep  a  watch 
over  them,  separating  the  sick  ones,  if  there  are  any  such,  from  the 
remainder  of  the  flock  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

The  man  that  is  going  in  for  egg  production  must  get  his  fowls 
to  lay  during  the  winter.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  will  make  a 
failure  of  the  business.  How  to  accomplish  this  is  simply  a  matter 
of  experience  and  not  of  set  rules.  The  general  principles  that 
should  always  be  followed  are  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  natural  condition  of  the  fowl.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
fowls  will  lay  many  more  eggs  during  the  spring  than  they  will  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  This  is  due  to  the  warmer  weather, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  obtain  more  exercise  and  green  food 
during  the  spring  than  during  the  winter  months.  If  poultry  is 
kept  under  the  above  conditions  during  the  winter  months,  they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  lay  eggs,  but,  of  course,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  lay  as  heavily  as  they  would  during  the  warm  months 
of  the  year;  however,  they  will  lay  enough  to  make  the  business 
profitable.  To  keep  the  fowls  warm  during  the  winter,  the  houses 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  keep  them  warm,  and  to  accomplish 
this,  double  walls  are  generally  constructed.  Next  is  exercise. 
The  fowls  should  be  compelled  to  scratch  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  thus  giving  them  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  To  make 
them  scratch,  some  fine  grain  should  be  scattered  into  the  litter. 
Before  going  to  roost  a  full  meal  should  be  given  to  them,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  various  feeds  made  into  a  mash.  Some  poultry- 
men  advise  the  feeding  of  this  mash  in  the  morning,  others  advocate 
feeding  it  at  noon,  but  that  being  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  the 
beginner  would  do  best  if  he  found  out  for  himself  when  he  thinks 
the  best  time  to  feed  it. 

Most  of  the  successful  poultrymen  raise  their  stock  by  arti- 
ficial means,  that  is,  by  using  an  incubator;  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  practicable  way  for  the  modern  poultryman  to  raise  his 
flock.  By  studying  carefully  the  questions  which  confront  the 
beginner,  and  following  out  some  of  the  methods  of  successful 
poultrymen,  there  is  no  reason  why  success  should  not  be  attained. 

'05- 
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Modern  Dairying 

Keeping  abreast  with  the  fast  advancing  sciences  and  industries, 
dairying  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  branches  of  agricul- 
ture. Improvements  have  revolutionized  the  production  of  all 
dairy  products,  as  compared  with  those  of  a  century  ago,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  ridiculous  to  compare  the  two. 

The  milch  cow,  upon  which  the  business  depends,  has  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  almost  a  machine  respond- 
ing to  the  will  of  man,  but,  as  must  naturally  be  expected,  only  to 
a  limited  degree. 

The  shallow-pan  separating  system,  which  was  the  drudge  of 
the  dairymen  of  a  century  ago,  has  been  replaced  by  the  rapid  and 
almost  perfect  working  centrifugal  separator.  The  imperfect  tools 
and  appliances  which  made  the  duties  in  the  dairy  laborious  years 
ago  have  been  replaced  by  almost  perfect  devices  which  accomplish 
their  work  well  with  comparatively  little  labor. 

The  factory  system  of  co-operative  or  concentrated  manufac- 
ture has  so  far  taken  the  place  of  home  dairying  as  to  make  the 
churn  and  cheese  vat  an  object  rarely  seen  in  many  localities. 
These  so-called  creameries,  where  the  dairy  produce  is  made 
in  large  quantities,  receive  the  milk  or  cream  from  the  farmers, 
and  after  inspecting  and  testing  it,  credit  the  farmer  with  just  so 
much,  taking  the  actual  butter  value,  which  can  easily  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Babcock  test,  as  the  basis  for  payment.  The 
creameries  make  ten  or  more  tons  of  butter  daily,  depending  upon 
their  capacity.  All  this  butter  is  of  a  greater  uniformity  and  better 
average  quality  than  the  butter  produced  a  half  century  ago  at 
the  individual  farmsteads. 

The  weekly  and  monthly  dairy  journals,  local  dairy  societies, 
competitive  exhibits  of  dairy  products,  the  division  of  animal 
husbandry  and  dairying  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  laws  governing  dairying,  all  have  contributed  towards 
thoroughly  organizing  this  vast  industry.  Dairy  schools,  offering 
practical  and  scientific  education  in  all  branches  of  the  industry, 
have  sprung  up  in  many  States.  Several  excellent  books  have 
also  been  published  on  the  subject,  thus  giving  the  student 
a  wide  field  in  which  to  work. 

The  production  of  milk  for  city  consumers  has  developed  into 
an  enormous  business.  In  all  the  States  of  the  country  the  prod- 
uct is  inspected  by  the  respectives  boards  of  health,  and  the  laws 
of  several  States  have  done  much  to  improve  and  guard  the  quality 
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of  milk  sold.  A  great  deal  has  also  been  done  by  private  milk 
corporations  to  establish  milk  and  cream  serving  routes  with  a 
product  of  fixed  quality  and  uniform  purity.  These  efforts  to  fur- 
nish "certified"  and  " guaranteed "  milk  are  doing  more  to  raise 
the  standard  of  quality  than  any  legal  measures  that  can  be  pro- 
vided. The  buildings  and  equipments  of  some  of  these  modern 
dairies  stand  in  a  close  relation  to  the  care,  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
conditions  necessary  to  produce  "certified"  milk. 

With  all  these  improvements,  however,  the  dairy  labor  is, 
in  one  respect,  the  same  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Cows 
still  have  to  be  milked  by  hand.  Several  patents  have  been  issued, 
but  no  mechanical  contrivance  as  yet  has  been  found  to  be  practical, 
so  milking  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  dairying. 

B.    OSTROLENK,    '06. 


Excitement  at  the  Hall  of  Fame 

After  finishing  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  history,  the 
thought  of  meeting  all  the  greatest  men  in  history  occurred  to  me. 

How  different  they  would  be  in  manner  and  character,  I  thought, 

as  I  went  from  one  century  to  another !     I  would  ask  one  to  confirm 

this  statement,  and  another  to  deny  that   statement;     and,  oh! 

I'd  ply  them  with  all  sorts  of  queries. 

*********** 

"All  aboard!"  shouted  the  conductor,  and  the  special  slowly 
pulled  out  of  the  station.  I  immediately  pulled  out  my  pads  of 
paper,  on  which  I  was  to  confirm  all  the  paradoxical  statements  laid 
down  in  history.  After  riding  for  some  length  of  time,  the  train 
came  to  a  stop,  and  I  got  out  and  walked  up  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

When  I  entered,  the  occupants  set  up  a  yell  that  I  will  never 
forget;  everybody  rushed  around  in  great  excitement.  Washing- 
ton, who,  by  the  way,  presided  over  the  meeting,  rapped  on  the 
table  and  order  was  restored. 

I  advanced  to  the  platform  and  cordially  shook  hands  with 
Washington;     after  which  he  introduced  me  to  the  crowd. 

I  made  my  intentions  known,  and  then  got  ready  for  the  ordeal. 

The  first  question  I  could  think  of  was  one  concerning  the  as- 
sassination of  Caesar. 

"Say,  Caesar,  did  you  wish  to  become  king  of  Rome?" 

"You  bet  your  boots  I  did,"  answered  Caesar.  "Brutus  was 
jealous  and  he  killed  it  for  me." 

"You're  a  liar!"  shouted  Brutus. 
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"You're  another!"  cried  Caesar. 

Just  then  Washington  rapped  for  order. 

"How  about  you,  Hannibal,  did  you  cross  the  Alps?" 

"Yep!  and  it  was  cold,  too!  but  I  wish  I  hadn't  done  it; 
Scipio  wouldn't  be  able  to  crow  over  me.  " 

"William  the  Conqueror,  why  did  you  wage  war  with  Harold 
of  England?" 

" Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let  that  'geezer'  promise  and  then 
not  fulfill  it?"  cried  the  enraged  William. 

"  You  did  the  right  thing,  "  I  cried,  to  avert  any  further  trouble. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  the  difficult  lesson  in  Latin  (Cicero), 
and  I  yelled  out,  "Cicero!  WTiy  did  you  make  your  speeches  so 
deuced  hard?" 

"Be  calm,  my  boy,"  said  the  sedate  Cicero.  "If  you  don't 
care  for  them,  don't  study  them.  I  wrote  them  for  intelligent 
people,  and  if  you  say  much  I'll  punch  your  head." 

' '  Beg  pardon,  Cicero, ' '  I  cried ;  ' '  they're  great, ' '  and  he  sat  down 
triumphantly. 

"  Say,  feller,  how's  things  up  there?"  shouted  General  Souvaroff 
of  Russian  fame. 

"Oh!    Russia  and  Japan  having  a  little  scrap." 

"Who's  winning?"  cried  an  enthusiastic  Jap. 

"Japs  are,  of  course!"    I  said. 

The  whole  assembly  applauded  while  poor  Souvaroff  left  the 
room.  Meanwhile  a  group  of  his  admiring  countrymen  were 
carrying  the  Jap,  who  was  shouting  "Banzai!  Banzai!"  on  their 
shoulders. 

I  had  already  written  many  confirmations  and  denials,  when 
it  occurred  to  me  to  talk  to  George  III.  about  taxation. 

"Say,  young  fellow,  you're  too  inquisitive." 

"Aw!  tell  him,"  shouted  the  assembly. 

Suddenly  he  fell  into  a  fit,  rushed  up  to  the  stage  and  before 
Washington,  "The  Father  of  his  Country,"  could  stop  him,  he 
planted  one  between  my  eyes  and  I  fell  unconscious.  As  I  came  to 
I  thought  I  heard  the  Liberty  Bell  ringing,  but  it  proved  to  be 
the  factory  whistle  announcing  the  opening  of  another  day  of  toil. 


When  a  man  raises  his  hat  to  a  lady,  and  discovers  she  is  a 
stranger,  it  requires  some  tact  to  make  believe  he  is  only  scratching 
his  head. 
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<*     HIT  OR  MISS    ^ 


By  the  Boys. 

Professor  Bishop — Ratner,  what  length  should  the  legs  of  a 
draught  horse  be? 

H.  Ratner,  '06  (perplexed) — Long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground. 


Sergeant  Horn,  '06  (commanding  a  squad) — -Squad,  fall  down 
(fall  in). 


Caplan,   '08 — Brown,  how  are  your  pigs? 

Brown,  '08 — Right  well,  thank  you;   how  are  you? 


The  lon°r  and  short  of  it — Noback  and  Wind. 


H.  Ratner,  '06,  would  like  to  have  some  "tin  (thin)  ham." 


Norvick,  '06  (in  poultry  class) — We  test  the  eggs  of  the  incu- 
bator to  see  if  they  germinated. 

Professor  Bishop  (sarcastically) — Yes,  to  see  if  the  eggs  will 
take   root. 


Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a  man — a  farmer. 


Fleisher,  '08  (in  poultry  class) — After  making  your  nest,  lay 
your  eggs  in  it. 

Professor  Bishop— No,  I'd  rather  be  excused;  I  don't  lay  eggs. 


Doc.  Roose,  '06 — Commercially  speaking,  a  hen  has  no  muscles, 
but  physiologically  speaking  it  has  a  little. 

Some  one  "butting-in" — Yes,  commercially  speaking,  Roose 
has  no  brains,  but  physiologically  speaking  he  has  a  noodle  filled 
with  sawdust. 


Professor  Merrill  (in  English) — Give  me  the  plural  of  radius. 
Goldphan,  '08  (thinking  deeply) — I  think  it's  radiator. 


In  the  vocabulary  of  Ben  Chodos,  alias  "Indian  Chief" — The 
plural  of  ice  is  icicles. 
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Abe  Miller,  '07,  Editor. 

Baseball 

Owing  to  the  inclement  weather  during  the  earlier  part  of 
April,  the  team  was  unable  to  have  much  practice,  consequently 
we  were  in  no  shape  to  meet  Cheltenham.  However,  the  Doyles- 
town  professionals  consented  to  give  us  a  practice  game,  or  a  try 
out  for  the  new  men. 

To  all  appearances  the  team  showed  up  well  in  every  depart- 
ment, but  it  was  evident  we  were  very  weak  at  the  bat.  This 
weakness  can  partly  be  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
opposed  by  a  team  entirely  above  our  standing  in  baseball,  and 
whose  pitcher  is  rated  as  the  best  in  the  Suburban  League. 

Our  battery  showed  up  especially  well,  the  pitcher  only  allowing 
four  hits  in  six  innings.  Most  of  the  tallies  were  made  through  a 
few  costly  errors.  Our  only  consolation  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  shut  out. 

The  line-up  for  the  Doylestown  game  is  as  follows : 
Farm  School.  Doylestown. 

Condor,  If.  Ross  ib. 

Rudley,  ss.  Seigler,  If. 

Fineberg,  c.  Shellenberger,  c. 

Morris,  ib  Hough,  cf. 

Miller,  p.  Shabinger,  2b. 

Orcutt,  cf.  Miller,  3b. 

Shaw,  2b.  Miles,  p. 

I.  Horn,  3b.  Kosker,  rf. 

Ringold,  rf.  Stultz,  ss. 

The  team  is  daily  practicing  under  the  efficient  coaching  of 
Professors  Halligan  and  Merriel  in  preparation  for  our  next  game 
with  Northeast  Manual  Training  School  in  Philadelphia,  on  May  2d. 


Football 

Some  of  the  candidates  for  the  next  football  team  contemplate 
practicing  punting  and  drop-kicking.  It  is  a  very  good  plan,  for 
graduation  leaves  us  without  a  punter.  From  the  punting  material 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  find  one  to  replace  last  year's  punter. 
Although  drop-kicking  has  not  been  resorted  to  very  much,  yet  a 
good  one  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
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^    SCHOOL   NOTES    <* 


J.  RatnER,  '05,  Editor. 

Farm  Department 

With  the  appearance  of  spring,  the  farm  machinery  has  been 
set  into  motion.  The  plow,  which  was  the  first  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion, has  already  turned  under  many  acres  of  land.  The  plowing 
was  started  unusually  early  this  spring.  This  was  due  mainly  to 
the  deep  layer  of  snow  with  which  the  ground  was  covered  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  thus  preventing  the  deep  freezing 
of  the  ground,  as  a  result  of  which  we  had  an  early  thawing  out  of 
the  soil. 

A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  farm  department's  machines 
is  the  Kemp  manure  spreader,  which  we  received  in  the  form  of  a 
donation  during  the  past  month.  This  machine  will  greatly  econo- 
mize time,  and  will  also  spread  the  manure  over  the  field  more 
evenly  than  by  hand  work,  thus  making  the  soil  of  a  uniform 
richness  in  plant  food. 

Horticultural  Department 

The  Seniors  are  having  practical  work  in  landscape  gardening. 
They  are  engaged  in  fixing  up  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Krauskopf .  This 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  help  lay  out  plans  and  to  obtain 
some  good  practical  work  in  that  line. 

General 

A  great  commotion  has  arisen  in  the  student  body,  due  to  the 
revival  of  the  daily  bulletin,  known  to  the  students  of  the  Farm 
School  as  The  Daily  Finer.  Its  revival  is  mainly  due  to  the  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  action  of  Professor  Merrill,  who  journeyed 
all  the  way  from  New  Hampshire  in  order  to  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  sole  editor,  business  manager,  printer  and  subscriber. 
The  material,  of  course,  has  to  be  furnished  by  the  students,  who 
so  far  seem  to  have  contributed  quite  liberally  towards  its  support 
in  the  form  of  fines.  We  take  the  opportunity  here  to  say  that 
the  advertising  rates  are  entirely  too  high,  for  they  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  highest-classed  magazine  published  in  this  country. 
The  rates  are  five  cents  per  minute  for  tardiness,  so  that  should 
an  advertiser  be  an  hour  or  two  late  on  some  job,  the  fines  run 
up  into  the  dollars.  Professor  Merrill  will  have  to  come  down  a 
peg  or  two  on  these  advertising  rates,  or  the  students  will  soon 
refuse  to  aid  him  in  the  financial  part  of  his  business,  and  he  will 
have  to  discontinue  his  publication. 
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^  CLASS  AND  CLUB  ^ 


By  Louis  Rock,  '07. 

Somehow  or  other,  it  has  this  year  been  almost  impossible 
for  the  editor  of  this  department  to  secure  notes  of  any  kind  from 
the  various  classes.  I  do  not  know  what  to  attribute  this  "  slump  " 
in  the  line  of  class  notes  to,  whether  to  the  lack  of  interest  the 
classes  are  taking  in  their  class  associations,  or  the  shiftlessness  of 
the  secretaries  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  the  proceedings  of  their 
respective  classes,  or  to  the  editor  of  this  department.  At  any 
rate,  the  notes  for  the  department  have,  in  the  past,  come  so  few 
and  far  between  that  the  editor  has  to  do  considerable  "digging" 
in  order  to  secure  material  for  his  department  each  month.  In 
order  to  overcome  all  this  trouble,  and  give  the  editor  of  Class  and 
Club  Department  a  larger  field  to  work  in,  the  departments  of 
School  Notes  and  Class  and  Club  have  been  consolidated  into  one, 
under  the  name  of  Class  and  Club  and  School  Notes.  By  combining 
these  two  it  is  hoped  the  editor  will  be  able  to  secure  enough 
material  to  write  up  a  good  department  each  month. 


The  Chess  and  Checker  Club 

There  has  recently  been  organized  at  the  Farm  School  a  new 
club,  known  as  the  National  Farm  School  Chess  and  Checker  Club. 
The  object  of  this  club  is  to  promote  chess  and  checker  playing 
among  the  students,  among  whom  we  have  quite  a  number  of 
enthusiasts  for  both  games.  Mr?  Ostrolenk  has  been  elected  "  King  " 
(president)  and  h.  Rock  fills  the  position  of  "Knight"  (secretary). 
Not  only  are  the  students  displaying  an  interest  in  this  newly 
organized  club,  but  the  faculty  seems  to  be  interested  also,  for 
recently  one  of  the  members  applied  for  admission,  and  was  elected 
by  a  unanimous  vote  as  a  member  of  the  club.  The  Chess  and 
Checker  Club  is  a  very  good  organization,  for  there  are  in  every 
institution  boys  who  do  not  care  to  participate  in  athletics  of  any 
kind,  and  who,  if  it  were  not  for  a  good  game  of  chess  or  checkers 
once  in  a  while,  would  find  life  quite  dull. 

The  Freshman  Class  has  organized  a  Checker  Club  and  are 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  towards  studying  up  the  various 
fine  points  of  the  game.  They  have  already  challenged  the  Sopho- 
more Class  to  a  game,  and  the  Sophomores  hope  to  have  a  team 
ready  for  business  in  a  short  time. 
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^    EXCHANGES    ^ 


Bernhard  Ostrolenk,  '06,  Editor. 

With  this  issue  the  editor  of  the  department  closes  his  career 
as  exchange  editor  of  The  Gleaner.  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that 
he  does  so,  for  his  duty  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him. 
The  exchanges  seemed  like  a  lot  of  jolly  fellows  trudging  along  to- 
wards the  desired  goal,  greeting  us  at  times  with  a  friendly  nod 
and  an  encouraging  smile,  through  the  medium  of  the  exchange 
column. 

The  editor  here  takes  the  opportunity  to  extend  his  best  wishes 
to  his  successor,  and  recommends  to  him  to  keep  up  the  good 
relations  with  all  our  exchanges.  The  editor  cannot  let  this  last 
opportunity  go  by  without  saying  another  word  of  farewell  to  the 
old  friends  of  The  Gleaner. 


The  Crimson  and  White,  from  Pottsville,  Pa.,  has  been  on  our 
exchange  table  since  the  earliest  history  of  The  Gleaner.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  first  exchange  received  by  The  Gleaner;  hence  it 
is  cherished  as  its  oldest  friend,  its  appearance  being  more  heartily 
greeted  on  that  account  than  other  papers.  We  cannot  say  whether 
you  have  improved  since  we  first  met,  for  memory  fails  us  on  that 
point;  perhaps  your  memory  of  our  first  appearance  is  better; 
but  if  your  paper  at  that  time  was  what  it  is  to-day,  it  certainly 
has  been  a  credit  to  its  school. 


Another  paper  with  which  The  Gleaner  exchanged  while  still 
in  its  infancy  is  The  Archive,  from  Philadelphia.  What  we  have 
said  in  our  former  issues  concerning  that  paper  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  we  place  it  among  the  best  of  our  high  school  exchanges. 


The  Red  and  Black,  Reading,  Pa.;  Students'  Herald,  K.  S.  A.  C; 
Red  and  Black,  Philadelphia;  Academy  Monthly,  Germantown,  Pa., 
and  High  School  Journal,  of  Pittsburg,  have  all  put  in  a  regular 
appearance  this  year,  as  in  former  years;  their  literary  standard 
is  one  that  is  hard  to  be  surpassed  by  a  high  school  journal. 


The  most  instructive  exchange  received  throughout  the  year 
has  been  The  Susquehanna,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.  Its  excellent  reading 
material,  affording  a  great  deal  of  deep  thinking,  has  placed  it  at 
the  head  of  our  exchanges  in  that  line. 


WM.  P.  ELY,°"&r  Ready-to- Wear 

"oppos'te  p.  &  r.  depo't         Clothing  SSS 

Complete  Line 

HATS  and  CAPS,  BOOTS  and  SHOES,  FURNISHING  GOODS 


BICYCLES  all  kinds 


Standard  and    Bell   'Phones 


More  than  half-a-million  copies  of  the  Burpee  Catalogues  for  1905 
have  been  mailed  already.  Have  YOU  received  one  ?  If  not,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  TO-DAY!    A  postal  card  will  do.    Simply  address 

BURPEE'S  SEEDS,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail  Burpee's  Farm  Annual,— so  long  recog- 
nized as  the  "  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  It  is  a  handsome  book  of 
178  pages,  with  elegant  colored  plates,  and  tells  the  plain  truth  about  all  the 

Best   Seeds  that  Grow! 


orris  Rosenber 

delphia  £y  Atlantic  City 

716  FRANKLIN    STREET 
PMILADELPMIA 

Bell  'Phone     -       -     Market  1885 
Keystone  'Phone    -    Park  4791  A 

1524    PACIFIC    AVENUE 
ATLANTIC   CITY 

'Phone  668 


Funerals  can  be  held  from  our  Parlors  when  so 

desired,  and  bodies  will  be  taken  care  of 

until  day  of  funeral 

The  Central  Collateral  Bank 

Diamond  Brokers  and 
Appraisers 

1223  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 

Harry  Garfinkel  Both  'Phones 


I    7adcci^v   "®e*1  Estate JBtoher 
J.  ZARbSKY   943  So   N,NTH  ST 

Houses  bougbt,  solo  ano 
eycbangeo 


Ros.  328  Reed  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


Both  'Phones 


JAMES  BARRETT 

Dealer  in 

Hardware,  Paints,  Glass,  etc. 

Cor.  Main  and  Ashland  Sts. 
DOYLESTOWN 

PA. 

R.  L.  CLYilER 

Dealer  in 

Dry  Qoods,  Qroceries,  Notions  and 
General  Merchandise 

OpP.  P.  &  R.  Depot    DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


ROSENBERGER  BROS. 

Hay  and  Straw,  Coal,  Flour 
Feed.  Hay,  etc. 

COLMAR,  MONT.  CO.,  PA. 

Main  Office,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

B.  FINBERQ 

IReal  Estate  Broker 

635  WALNUT  STRBBT 

PHILADELPHIA 


CAHAN,  KUNTZ  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

•Real  Estate 

in    all    its    Branches 

218  So.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Both  'Phones 
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Ask  your  Dealer  and  insist 
on  having  your  awnings 
made  from 

HOFFMAN  Gold  Tiedal 
"Brand  Awnintf  Stripes 
Good  makers  can  get  these 

Look  for  the  Label. 

HOFFMAN-COSR  MFG.  CO. 

415  Market  St.,  Phila. 

107  Duane  St..  New  York 

Largest  Rope  and  Twine 

Houses  in  the  World. 
Contractors  to  the 

Government 


Craven, 

LANDSCAPE  and  PORTRAIT 
ARTIST 

OLD   PICTURES  ENLARGED 

Cabinet      Photos     a      Specialty 

All  kinds  Picture  Frames  made 

to  order 

Cor.  State  and"  Clinton  Sts.,  Doylestown, 
Pa. 

RAW  SILK  CHEST  PROTECTORS 

Better  than  chamois  and  washable.  Children's 
size  50c;  Men's  75c;  Double  Ones  $1.00.  Our 
Raw  Silk  Wash-rags,  healthy  for  the  skin,  soft, 
elastic;  we  mail  one  for  15c,  and  two  for  25c 
Raw  Silk  Friction  Towels,  35,  50  and  75c,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  mailed. 

AMERICAN  SBLK  MFG.  CO. 
811  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For 

Drawing  Instruments 

and  all  kinds 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  MATERIALS 

apply  to 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

1125  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Original  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  and   Mantel 
Clocks,  Andirons  and   old  Brasses, 
Colonial   Mirrors,   Historical    China 


J.  m.  Olimrob 


Antique; 


918  &  926  PINE  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
-Telephone  connection- 


Manufacturer  of    Art    Furniture,    True  Colonial, 

Chippendale  and    Sheraton    Styles 

Estimates  and  designs  cheerfully  furnished 

'The  ACME  BOTTLING 
COMPANY 

Mineral  Waters  for  Medical  and  Family  Use 
The  Incomparable  Ginger  Ale  a  Specialty 

1 153  North  Front  St..  Phila..  Pa. 

W.  MENDELSOHN.  Proprietor 


STOCKS  and  BONDS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

American  Deforest  Wireless  Preferred;  Fearno; 
Mining  and  Milling;  Verde  Chief  Copper.  Arizonat 
Donna  Dora,  New  Mexico;  North  American 
Mining,  Lordsburg;  Iola  Mining,  North  Carolina; 
American  Monorail;  Black  Diamond  Anthracite 
Coal:  Doylestown  &  Easton  Railroad  Bonds, 
and  all  others  bought  and  sold. 

R.O'SULUVAN,  Broker,  43  Exchange  PI.,  NewYork 


Harry  Fluck 

BLACKSMITH 

Doylestown  Pa. 


MILTON  REED 

Dealer  in 

Diamonds,  matches,  Clocks,  Jewelry, 
Cut  Glass  and  Silverware 


Cash  paid  for 
Old  Gold  and 
Silver 


HART  BUILDING, 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


E.  SPITZ 

MEATS  £y  PROVISIONS 

Eighth  and  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia 

DOYLESTOWN 

ffiand  laundry 

A.  F.  DIETERICH.  Agent 
All  work  promptly  attended  to 

SARAH  A.  HUBER 

Whohsaler  and  Retailer  of  Wines 
Whiskies  and  Brandies 
Mushroom  Grotoer 

Allen  H.  Heist,  Main  Street. 

Manager  Doylestown,  Pa. 

SAM'L  BERKOWITZ 

Manufacturer  of 

Cloaks  and  Millinery 

Skirts  and  Suits  made  to  order 

at  short  notice. 

629-631  SOUTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

No  connection  with  any  other  store 
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Notary  Public 

Vice-consul  for  the  Netherlands 


Both  Phones 
Passports  Procured 


ARNOLD  KATZ 


Steamship  Ticket  Agent 

American  Line.        Atlantic  Transport  Line.         Cunard  Line.  Mediterranean  Service.         French  Line. 

Hamburg- American  Line.        Holland-American  Line.        La  Veloce .        Leyland  Line. 
Italian  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  North  German  Lloyd  S.  S.  Co.  Prince  Line.  Red  Star  Line. 

Scandinavian-American  Line.        Ward  Line  to  Cuba.        White  Star  Line,  Boston  and  Mediterranean. 


716  Walnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 


John  Middle  Ton 

Importer  r<**  Mounter^ 
219  WalnutSt. 


THE 
GUARANTEED 


IrDPIPES 


BOWLS  MADE  IN  FRANCE 

Pipes  Repaired 


1800  Susquehanna  Avenue 


Philadelphia 


Nuf  Sed 


CONFECTIONER 


H.  P.  WHITE 

Cigars  and  Tobacco 

Shoes  and  Sunday  Papers     Edison  Phonograph 
Records 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


IHEEBNER'S  ■fiS.KS'  HORSE  POWER 

I  and  Little  Giant  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

nake  tfao  handiest  and  most  economical  threshing  outfit  known. 
I  Iho  thresher  Is  made  in  three siies,  21,  2Sand  30  in.  oy  Under.  II  is 
a  simple,  easy  to  handle,  light  running,  strong,  durable  and  offeodwe 
I  machine.  "Will  thresh  and  clean  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  rice, 
■  alfalfa,  millet,  sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Capacity  200  to  600  bus.  Be- 
■Btta  perfect.  Will  fit  one  man  or  >  whole  neighborhood  equally  well.  Canberunbysteam,gasollne,oranyotherpowerlfpreferr«d.  Tread  pow- 
ers for  1,  2  and  3  horses  (equal  to  2, 4  and  6  horses  I  a  lsrer  power.)  Foroutting  dry  feed,  ensilags  and  shelling,  sawing  wood,  pumplnf,  separating 
dream,  eto.  Strongest  andlightestrunnlngpowerson  the  market.  Mounted  Of  unmounted,  as  ordered.  We  alsomake  Lerer  Powers,  Feed  and  Boat, 
lage  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Feed  Grinders,  etc  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  •  HEEBNER  A  SOX8,  No.        Brond  St. .  Lansdalc,  Pa. 


SOLOMON  SCHEER, 

Sboemafter 


Repairing  Neatly 
Done 


Main  St.  nr.  State 
DOYLESTOWN 


William  C.  Ryan, 

BttorneE  at  Haw 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


THE    CLAY   STUDIO 


Copying  and  Enlarging 
Miniatures  in  all  Grades 
Pictures  Framed 


Photographs 


TAYLOR  BUILDING 

Near  Corner  Main  and  West  State 

DOYLESTOWN 


When  patronizing  Advertisers  mention  THE  CLEANER 


fr*******************:W:*********^ 


J.  F.  GRAY 

29   South  Eleventh   Street 

Near  Chestnut  Street       .'.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
A.  C.  Spalding  &  Bro.'s  Trade  Mark  Athletic  and  Golf  Goods 


E.  H.  BUCKMAN  &  CO. 

BOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Lumber,  Coal   and   Mill  Work 


ESTIMATHS  FURNISHED 


A.  POMERANTZ  &  CO. 
jfctaitrmrra,  Printers 

anii 

Hank  lank  Mukna 

22  South  Fifteenth  St.,  Phila. 

Bell,  Spruce  24-48  Keystone,  Race  6-50 

Wines  and  Liquors 

Superior  Quality 
Moderate  Prices 

J.   CARTUN 

401-5  South  St.  Philadelphia 


WISMER'S 

Steam    Laundry 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed  Give  us  a  Trial  Order 

F.   Pulaski  &  Co. 

Art  Stores 


* 


924  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia     * 


* 


I.  L.  LIPSCHUTS 

Wholesale  Liquor 

American  Navy  Rye    f 

$1.00  FULL  QUART  # 

% 


S.  E.  Cor.  American  and  South  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Established  1&37 

The  Qreat  "Bailey's  Pure  Rye" 

HUEY  &  CHRIST 


c     1209  Market  Street 


Philadelphia 

i 


A.  S.  HELLYER'S  &  SONS 

HARRIS  MASTER 

. .  KHmljanta  . . 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

DOYLESTOWN,      -      PA. 

Ladies'  and  Chilclren'6  Wear,  Dry  Goods, 
Groceries,  Shoes,  Notions,  etc. 

Sewing    Machines,    Musical    Instru- 
ments, Safes,  Pianos  and  Phonographs 

525  S.  Sixth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

S^4:#**##?H"******#*#*#******#*****^ 


I 


* 


* 


************ 


The  Stewart  &  Steen  Co. 

COLLEGE  ENGRAVERS 
AND  PRINTERS 

1024  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  College  and  ClaisDar  Invitations,  Stationery, 
Programs,  Banquet  Menus,  Crests  and  Coats  of  Arms, 
Clasi  Pins  and  Buttoni.  Medals  for  Field  Day  Sports. 


**********#**************************$**** 

LOUIS  MOERMAN     I 


The   Little    Millinery 
P.  GOLDSTEIN 

Proprietor 

343  South  Street  Phila.,  Pa. 


Practical  Varber 

SHAVING  AND  HAIR  CUTTING 

Opposite  Post  Office,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Razors  Ground  and  Set 

P.    RO  V  N  O 

Druggist 

N.  W.  Cor.  Third  and  Monroe  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Gutekunst  Portraits 

THE   CRITERION    EVERYWHERE 


Studios 

Broad  and  Columbia  Ave. 


Branch  of 

712  Arch  Street 


STUDENTS'  RATES 


LUMBER        Jk        Mill  Work  and  Coal 
Rot2;el  &   Raikie 


West  State  St.,  near  Clinton 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


D.  KLEIN  &  BRO. 
Merchant  Tailors 

MAKERS  OF  UNIFORMS 

Cadets'  Uniforms  A  Specialty 

927  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

Write  for  Samples,  Catalogues  and  Pricei 


|    Samuel   W.    Goodman's 
|  Printing  if  mta* 

116  N.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOHN  DONNELLY 
Stoves  and  Ranges 

Steam,  Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air 
Heating — Roofing  and  Spouting 

Doylestown,     -    -     Penna. 

The  Berg  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Established  1865 


Both  Phones 


Manufacturers  of 

Pure   Ingredient  Guanos 
and  Bone  Manures 


************************************************* 

Geo.  W.  Gibbons  &  Sons  Co..  Inc.,  147  N.  Tenth  St. 


